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What  I  Have  Learned  From  You 


Bv    Natalie-    W.    Coltmai 


Libra 


y°ou  come  to  college,  you  spend  lour 
years,  you  rani  your  diploma  and  you 
jo,  taking  with  you  what  you  have  as- 
similated of  the  four  years  of  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge.  Does  it  occur 
to  vou  that  you  give  something  to  us 
while  you  an-  here,  and  that  you  leave 
behind  something  when  you  go? 

What  I  have  learned  from  you!  I  have 

be i  campus  not  quite  so  long  as  the 

class  ol  1961.  Quite  a  postgraduate- 
course  you  have  given  me-  in  that  year 
and  a  half. 

From  you  I  have  learned  that  hydro- 
ponics has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  nine-headed  serpent  slain  by 
Hercules. 

1  have  learned  that  taxonomy  is  not 
the  study  of  drugs,  nor  yet  anything  to 

do    With    Sleep.    A    Cation    i.s    not    w  1 1   , I      n,„ •* 

rolling  along  (first  I  had  to  learn  to 
pronounce-  it  properly),  and  pteridology 
is  not  the-  study  of  pre-historic  animals. 

I  know  now  Uiat  creeping  red  fescue 
is  not  a  loathsome  insect,  that  aspergilli 
arc  not  pretty  flowers  that  will  flourish 
in  a  sunny  border.  They  are  fungi  and 
mycology  is  the  study  ol  them. 

I've  learned  about  the-  Commodity 
Market  from  the-  Economics  Seniors  who 
all  spring  have  come  daily  to  the-  library 
to  consult  the-  Wall  Street  Journal.  ("If 
I'd  -old  my  potatoes  yesterday  I'd  have- 
Ii    $600!"). 

I  mi  developing  a  wondering  mind. 
I  wonder  what  prompts  parents  to  give 
resounding  classical  names  like  Pascal 
Pompev  Pirone  and  Homer  Columbus 
rhompson  to  new-bom  babies,  and  what 
world-shaping  futures  they  foresaw  for 
them.  'Dr.  Pirone  writes  on  gardening; 
Mr.  Thompson  writes  on  vegetable  crops. 
and  both  ol  them  use  their  initials. I     I 

.- I-  i    v  h  >!    prompts    authors   to   pick 

titles  like  l-'lc. is.  Flukes  and  Cukoos.  or 
Horses    I  eeth  Revised. 

I    have-  had  to  wonder  to  keep  up  with 

you  p..  cause  I  have  learned  thai  there 
.ur  those  at g  you  who  aren'i  satis- 
fied just  with  what  the  textl I   ti  ai  lies, 

I  remember  the  Freshmen  «Im.  badgered 
me  lor  material  on  ocean  currents  and 

look    out    the    Inst    books    on    climatology 

to    supplement    an    English    nssi" nt. 

I  .  an  I .  no  inln  1  the  Junior  who  asked 
mi-    to    borrow     lor    him.    on    interlihrary 

loan,  books  on  farming  b)    Mi s  I'm 

,n,s    Cato     i  I4BI    I  I9BC     and    la s 

In s  Moderatus  Columella,  who  wrote 

in  iln   In  i  ,  enrurj    \  1 1   Hi  wi I  il 

for  a  paper  mi  tin   histon  ol  agriculture, 

1    i I" -r   the   two   students   who   spent 

a    morning    digging    into    our    technical 

journals     for     olio  mis     to    tin      swilhrsis 

of  chlorophyll,   because   the)    had   been 

to  a  l.-i  hue  tin-  night  before  which  the) 
hadn't  been  able  to  undc  rstand 
Vou    have    really    kept    me    stepping. 


We've  dun  for  material  for  your  debates 
on  capital  punishment,  on  integregation, 
on  Soviet  vs.  U.S.  education,  on  the  ban- 
ning of  nuclear  testing.  You've  asked  me 
about  special  housing  for  beef  cattle-  in 
the  tropics,  on  raising  sugar  cane  in 
Puerto  Rico,  beef  production  in  Alaska, 
and  the  relative*  income  to  be-  had  from 
poultry  raising  in  the-  southern  and  New 
England   States. 

Sometimes  you  have  put  me  to  shame. 
1  remember  the  student  who,  when  I 
recommended  a  new  history  book  which 
was  in  his  particular  field  of  interest, 
asked,  'What  is  the  author's  background?" 
His  education  was  showing.  Mine  wasn't. 
I  remember  (in  my  very  early  days  here, 

I  say  in  my  defense),  the  Freshman  who 
wanted  a  picture  of  a  horn  of  plenty  to 
illustrate  a  paper  for  horticulture  He 
found  it  himself  —  on  the  front  cover  of 
Cornucopia— where  else? 

All  of  these  things  and  more  I  have 
learned  from  you. 

I  have  learned  some  things  about  you 
too.  You  are  friendly,  and  you  are 
thoughtful.  You  always  jump  to  open  the 
Administration  Building  door  when  the 
day's  delivery  of  mail  and  books  resem- 
bles the  Leaning  Tower.  And  I  consider 
it  politeness  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
when  you  apologize  to  me  when  I  hit 
you  with  the-  front  door  as  you  line  up  at 
the  postoflicc  window  at  mail  time! 

I  have  come  to  expect  certain  things 
of  you,  too.  I  would  be  very  surprised 
now  if  I  ever  had  to  put  away  a  book  or 
magazine  you  had  le-ft  lying  on  a  li- 
brarv  table.  ll  forgive  vou  that  you  don't 
always  put  the  magazines  back  in 
alphabetical  order;  perhaps  you  don't 
realize   they're-   arranged   that  way?) 

You  arc  quiet  in  the  Library.  I  remem- 
ber, during  mid-term  exam  week,  the  stu- 
denl  who  look  a  lull  five  minutes  to  roll 
up  the  large  piece  of  drawing  paper  he 
was  working  on.  because  with  every 
quartet  turn  it  crackled  loudly  in  the 
quid  room.  Another  student  toid  me  la- 
wns all. iid  to  erase  his  paper,  it  made 
so  much  noise.  I  notice  that  those  with 
el.  .its  on  their  shoes  tiptoe  on  our  niar- 
ble    II .mil    that    engineer   bonis    .mil 

work    shoes   can    walk    as    quietl)    as    I !- 

casins  when  the)   have  a  mind  to. 

VERN  U  IS 

II  Cod.  in  his  forgiveness,  sit 

i\\  In  u    Noah's    world    was    u-n    well 
lbs    rainbow    o'er    tin-    billows. 
No    less    is    his    compassion,    when 

In  sullen  Man  h    foi  wi  ary  men. 

I  I.      Iills    the    pilssv     Willows 

Ii     I)     I 


It's  All  Over  But  the  Crying 


Book  Review 

NO  MORE  BOOM 

Human   Breeding   and   Survival 

by 

Guy  Irving  Bureh,  Elmer  Pendell 


"Uncontrolled  human  reproduction  not 
onl)  favors  the  survival  and  the  multi- 
plication of  the  least  gifted  members  ol 
society;  it  menaces  and  in  the  long  run 
will  destroy  human  liberties  and  any 
chance  for  a  world  at  peace."  This  is  the 
authors'  thesis,  and  in  support  ol  il  the) 
present    a    startling    arra)    ol    guidance. 

Many  people  hold  that  technological  ad- 
vances will  always  keep  pace  with  popu- 
lation increases,  so  that  thin  will  always 
be  enough  ol  tin-  worlds  goods  for  tin- 
worlds  people,  providing  the  problems 
of    distribution    arc    solved.       These    two 

population  experts  maintain  thai  science 
and  technology  alone  can  never  free  the 
world  limn  want:  that  humane  and  intel- 
ligent population  [imitation  is  also  ur- 
gently ncccss.ii •-, . 

Perhaps  men  will  fight  a  dozen  more 
world  wars  before  the)  accept  the  brut. 

facts  about  I Ian  breeding  and  survival. 

Perhaps  ihis  book  ii -s  a  I dred  years 

too  soon.  Th.   authors  Burch  and  Pendell 

arc  here  Striking  at  the  he.irl  ol  the  whole 
sorn  business  and  are  bringing  tO  il 
problems  fresh  information  .mil  .m.ibsis. 
These  findings  must  influence  thinking 
people  since  the)  show  unmistakably  that 
something  can  be  done  to  reduce  today's 

world  «  nli     |>m  ert) .    ignon -.   despair. 

and  theii  by-products,  "the  tyrant  and 
lus  gangster  army." 

This    book     liners    tin      held     of    pnpula- 

ind   i  II-  ■  i    more  readily    than 

an)     "III.  i    that    has    coin,     t..    tin     publll  ' 


attention.  Among  the  authors  outstanding 
contributions  two  arc  mentioned  here: 

Cm  Irving  Burch  hen  explains  to  ., 
large  public  the  remarkable  implications 
w  lie  Ii  In  discovi  n  il  some  yi 
growing  out  of  the-  but  that  pop 
ma)  go  on  increasing  man)  years  ill' i 
tin  Hi  i  reproduction  rate  falls  below  re- 
placement Dr.  Elmer  Pendell  develops 
further  his  earlier  analysis,  which  im- 
pressed man)  deepl)  when  lirst  read,  in 
the  chapters  he  contributed  to  the  not- 
able Mih Soi  ii  ii   i  nd.-r  Analysis.  He 

makes    .le.ii     that     some    people    have    a 

low  birth  rate  because  other  people  have 
a  high  one 

Millions    ol     people    still     l.ui,\     that     a 

firm  peace  ma)   be  established  on  good 
will  or  perhaps  b)   a  strong  policeman, 

or,  at   ,ui\    late,  through  a  return  to  some 

'  Mi.        In  I      thai      a 

I.  .ii    understanding    ol    people    in    the 

mass    thill   wn\s  ol    living,  and  the  eon- 
ol     then     habits,    is     Qi 

penetrated  few 

minds  thus  far. 

In    lln  u     I I      lln  J     il's,  ni"     tllC    n  la- 
tum   b.  Iweii    population    htimis    and 

poverty,  tyranny,  and  war  The)  examine 

iln    reasons   why   tin 

facts    ol     population    h.c 

ills,  nss    bur 

.mil  marriage  standards 
limitation,   and   I 

ition  as  a  means  of   Inn- 

itinued  on  next 


PLANT   FOOD 


by   Everett   Menkens 


What  is  a  fertilizer? 

Fertilizer  may  be  defined  broadly  as 
any  material  which  if  added  to  the  soil 
will  result  in  a  better  growth  of  crops. 
Fertilizers  may  be  classed  as  organic  or 
inorganic,  depending  on  whether  the 
origin  is  plant  or  animal  residues  or  ma- 
terials from  natural  mineral  deposits  and 
synthetic  combinations  of  various  ele- 
ments. 
What   the   Fertilizer   Labels   Tell   You 

The  three  foods  used  in  largest  quani- 
ties  by  plants  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
and  potash.  Complete  plant  foods  include 
all  three.  The  percentage  of  each  is  al- 
ways listed  on  the  package  in  the  same 
order:  nitrogen  (N),  phosphorous  (P),  pot- 
ash (K).  Other  foods  used  in  smaller 
quantities  by  the  plants,  are  called  "trace 
elements."  They  include  such  things  as 
boron,  iron,  manganese,  magnesium,  and 
calcium.  Commerical  plant  foods  fre- 
quently include  trace  elements,  even 
when  they  are  not  listed  on  the  label. 
How   to   Read   Fertilizer  Formulas 

The  percentage  of  N.  P,  and  K,  on  the 
label  is  called  the  fertilizer  formula.  A 
typical  formula  would  be:  5-10-5,  6-10-4, 
and  20-10-10.  You  can  also  buy  plant 
foods  which  supply  only  one  or  two  of 
the   three  major  elements. 

Superphosphate,   for  example,  supplies 
phosphorus  only.  Fertilizers  of  this  type 
may  be  used  to  remedy  pronounced  de- 
ficiencies of  nutrients  in  the  soil. 
Carriers    of   Plant    Nutrients 

The  term  "carrier"  is  used  to  indicate 

the   material   in   which   the    plant   nutrient 

is  found.  For  instance,  sodium  nitrate, 
superphosphate,  and  potassium  sulfate 
arc  carriers  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  respectively. 

Sale  of  Fertilizer  Governed  by  Law 

In  the  U.S.,  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
the  buyer  against  fraudulent  goods,  every 
state  except  Nevada  lias  pased  laws  gov- 
erning the  sale  of  fertilizers,  and  many 
states  have  provided  for  systems  of  in- 
spection and  analysis.  State  laws  gener- 
ally specify  that  all  fertilizer  analyses 
be  made  by  the  official  methods  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists. 

Fertilizer  Brands 

A  fertilizer  "brand"  is  a  term,  design, 
or  trademark  used  in  connection  with  one 
of  several  grades  of  fertilizer.  A  brand 
name  is  a  specific  designation  applied 
to  an  inidividual  fertilizer.  Brand  names 
are  frequently  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
indicate  usefulness  for  some  special  crop. 
The  buyer  should  ignore  the  brand  name 
and  only  consider  the  guaranteed  analy- 
sis. 

Fertilizer  Filler 

Few  fertilizer  materials  which  are 
widelv  used  contain  more  than  25%  of 
plant  nutrients,  so  that  at  least  25%  of 
most  carriers  may  be  practically  useless 
to  the  plant.  Buyers  generally  overlook 
this  fact  when  they  use  such  materials  as 
ammonia  sulfate  and  sodium  nitrate.  In 
many  cases  a  fertilizer  mixture  of  a 
defin  te  formula  made  from  given  mater- 
ials will  not  equal  2000  lbs.  or  1  ton.  If 
the  given  formula  amounted  to  1400 
lbs.  of  fertilizer  materials,  the  remaining 
600  lbs.  would  be  composed  of  some 
make-up  weight  material  called  filler.  In 
many  cases  sand  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
Nitrogen 

Nitrogen  encourages  vegetative  growth, 
improves  green  color  in  the  foliage, 
and  increases  size  of  flowers  and  plump- 
ness of  seeds.  It  has  some  detrimental  af- 


fects —  delay    of    maturity,    weakness    of 

stems,  lowered  quality,  and  increased 
susceptibility  of  diseases.  Nitrogen  defi- 
ciency symptoms  are  exhibited  by  severe 
dwarfing  of  the  plant  and  a  uniform  yel- 
lowing of  the  leaves. 
Phosphorus 

Phosphorus  plays  an  important  part  in 
cell  division  and  in  the  formation  of  fats 
and  albumin.  In  general,  phosphorous 
hastens  maturity,  encourages  root  devel- 
opment, strengthens  stems  and  is  present 
in  high  amounts  in  seeds.  Phosphorus 
deficiency  is  indicated  by  dwarfing  of 
plants  caused  by  a  small  root  system.  The 
color  of  the  foilage  is  very  dark  purplish- 
green  at  first  with  marginal  yellowing  de- 
veloping later  and  followed  by  dropping 
of  the  leaves. 
Potassium 

Potassium  tends  to  balance  both  ni- 
trogen and  phosphorus  by  encouraging 
longer  root  systems  and  delaying  matur- 
ity. In  general,  potassium  seems  to  add 
tone  and  vigor  to  plants  and  reduces  sus- 
ceptibility to  diseases.  Frequently,  a 
heavier  application  of  potash  may  be  re- 
quired on  clay  soil  than  on  sand.  Po- 
tassium deficiency  is  readily  recognized 
by  an  initial  mottling  of  the  foilage,  fol- 
lowed by  marginal  browning  and  dying 
of  the  lower  leaves. 

BOOK  REVIEW  (Continued) 
itation,  and  the  controversial  subject  of 
sterilization  as  a  means  of  limiting  the 
reproduction  of  the  less  gifted  member 
of  society.  They  discuss  population 
limitation  in  relation  not  only  to  the 
prevention  of  war,  but  also  to  effective- 
ness in  war.  Finally,  they  present  a  pro- 
gram based  on  their  analysis. 

It  is  for  us,  the  young  intellectuals  of 
today's  world,  to  face  this  problem  with 
realism  and  make  attempts  at  a  solution. 
For  while  we  of  the  present  generation 
may  not  be  directly  influenced,  we  should 
and  must  help  our  posterity  in  this  dilem- 
ma or  allow  the  world  as  we  know  it  to 
die.  Bill  Mayer 

Dance  Bands 

by  Bud  Charlick 

I'm  sure  everyone  has  heard  a  Dance 
Band  at  one  time  or  other,  but  how  many 
people  know  what  goes  into  making  a 
band  of  this  sort.  By  making  a  band,  I 
mean  the  rehearsing,  the  arranging  and 
the  general  work  that  goes  into  making  a 
band  sound  polished  on  the  engagement 
night.  In  this  article  I'm  going  to  try  to 
explain  about  these  bands  from  my  per- 
sonal experiences,  views,  and  informa- 
tion gathered  on  this  subject. 

First  let  us  consider  the  "Big  Band." 
These  bands  usually  have  engagements 
at  the  more  exclusive  night  clubs,  or  at 
country  clubs.  In  a  band  like  this,  the  di- 
rector or  leaders  usually  play  standard 
arrangements  or  old  favorites  arranged 
with  special  harmony  and  melody  parts 
for  the  required  instruments.  You  usually 
find  that  'Big  Bands"  as  previously  men- 
tioned have  leaders  like  Benny  Goodman, 
who  features  his  clarinet,  and  works  on 
strong  melody  in  the  sax  and  clarinet 
sections;  Count  Baise  who  features  his 
piano  and  percussion  sections,  and  Stan 
Kenton  who  features  his  brass  section  for 
off-key  notes  and  wierd  sounds  which,  by- 
the-way,  makes  his  type  of  music  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  band.  All  the  big 
band   leaders   have   their  own  style   and 


can  be  identified  just  by  hearing  a  record 
or  listening  to  them  play  in  person.  I 
personally  believe  "Big  Bands'  are  com- 
ing back  because  so  many  young  adults, 
adults,  and  even  teenagers  are  plugging 
or  buying  the  records  or  even  crowding 
to  the  bandstand  to  see,  in  person,  just 
exactly  what  these  Big  Bands  have  that 
makes  them  so  big.  The  music  grows  on 
you.  Some  people  like  it  played  "hot", 
some  like  it  soft  and  sweet.  But  which 
ever  way  you  like  it  "Big  Bands'  have  it 
and  are  bringing  it  to  you. 

The  second  type  of  band  is  the  small 
band.  This  characteristic  band  includes 
many  different  classes.  Let  me  explain 
each  one  in  detail.  First  there  is  the  new 
phase  of  music  known  as  "Modern  Jazz". 
Some  people  can  not  stand  its  wiercd 
tones,  and  instrumentations,  but  others 
think  its  heavenly.  It's  said  that  musicians 
playing  this  form  of  music  arc  "way  out", 
sort  of  out  on  cloud  nine. 

Some  of  the  different  groups  identified 
by  their  instrumental  arrangements  are: 
Ahmad  Jamal,  who  uses  his  instrumenta- 
tion to  the  best  advantage,  most  of  the 
time  featuring  his  piano.  Even  though  I 
am  not  a  modern  Jazz  or  progressive  jazz 
fan,  I  like  his  arrangements  and  group. 
I  think  he  captures  tones  that  other 
groups  fail  to  achieve.  Another  small 
Progressive  or  Modern  Jazz  group  call 
themselves  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet. 
They  play  modern  jazz  and  use  special 
arrangements.  These  modern  jazz  groups 
usually  play  for  nightclubs  or  Jazz  Inns 
for  example  the  Latin  Casino  or  Red 
Mill  Inn.  They  have  enthusiasts  who  sim- 
ply sit  around  and  listen  to  their  music. 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned  its  not  danceable 
music  and  all  they  can  do  is  sit. 

Another  type  of  band,  and  one  that  I 
am  best  informed  on  is  called  a  "combo". 
This  is  a  group  made  up  of  four  to  six 
fellows  who  play  danceable  music  for 
high  school  and  college  functions.  I  have, 
on  occasion,  played  in  this  type  of  band 
and  I  know  just  how  much  work  goes  into 
making  a  small  band  like  this  sound 
good.  First  of  all  the  fellows  have  to  get 
used  to  playing  with  each  other,  they 
have  to  know  when  to  play  harmony  and 
give  another  instrument  a  chance  to  take 
a  solo.  They  have  to  be  able  to  sense 
when  the  end  is  coming  if  not  told  in 
advance.  This  can  be  a  little  embarrass- 
ing if  not  practiced. 

Some  groups  play  with  special  arrange- 
ments and  take  music  on  an  engagement. 
Other  groups  practice  before  the  engage- 
ment and  then  do  not  use  music.  This 
obviously  makes  the  band  more  impres- 
sive. They  stand  around  and  usually  have 
the  drum  and  piano  together  so  the  piano 
player  can  catch  the  beat  from  the  drum- 
mer. A  group  that  plays  with  music- 
has  to  sit  rigid  while  the  other  im- 
provising groups  arc  more  relaxed. 

Another  very  popular  dance  band  (es- 
pecially to  high  school  students)  is  the 
Rock  and  Roll  Combo.  This  band  usually 
features  a  strong  tenor  Saxaphone  or 
electric  guitar.  This  is  the  type  of  band 
that  usually  backs  up  a  popular  Rock  and 
Roll  Record.  Maybe  you've  seen  Duane 
Eddv  or  Bill  Justis  on  television.  They 
have  this  sort  of  group.  Rock  and  Roll 
Bands  are  usually  noted  for  their  clown- 
ing around.  One  such  band  call  them- 
selves "The  Goofers"  and  one  can  see 
them  swinging  from  trapezes  playing  the 
bass,  or  lying  down  and  playing  the  Sax. 
These  fellows  have  a  great  time  just 
clowning  around  or  maybe  they  just  feel 
the  beat. 

The  Dick  Clark  show  introduces  these 
Rock  and  Roll  artists  to  the  country,  and 
gives  them  a  chance  to  plug  their  records. 

Sometimes  a  few  high  school  students 


will  get  together  and  form  a  Rock  and 
Roll  Group.  It  depends  on  their  locale  or 
if  there  is  a  demand  for  one.  These  bands 
give  the  students  a  chance  to  let  off  steam 
and  do  it  constructively.  These  bands 
are  a  good  idea  because  they  give  the 
participants  a  chance  to  gain  experience 
playing  with  other  students  and  also  a 
chance  to  earn  a  little  money  in  their 
spare  time.  It  takes  a  minimum  of  re- 
hearsals except  that  most  bands  get  to- 
gether regularly  because  they  enjoy  play- 
ing that  type  of  music  as  a  group. 

I  hope  this  article  helps  you  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  dance  bands,  the 
next  time  you  go  to  a  dance  or  hear  a 
band  playing. 


Man's  Amazing  Shell 

(Continued  from  Spring  Issue) 

The  skin  you  wear  today  isn't  the  same 
you  wore  last  year;  invisible  shedding 
goes  on  from  hour  to  hour.  Your  skin  has 
three  major  levels:  an  outer  collection  of 
layers  (the  epidermis),  a  middle  layer  (the 
dermis)  and  an  inner  layer  (or  sub-der- 
mal). In  the  lower  part  of  the  epidermis  is 
a  thin  sheet  of  cells  where  most  skin 
growth  occurs.  Each  cell  in  this  sheet 
divides  from  time  to  time,  forming 
new  cells  which  are  crowded  slowly  up- 
ward to  the  surface.  The  trip  may  take- 
weeks.  On  the  way,  each  cell  dies,  and 
its  exterior  disintegrates  into  microscopic 
specks  of  scale. 

The  varieties  of  human  skin  color  de- 
pend mostly  on  the  amount  of  a  single 
pigment  called  melanin.  Ordinarily,  dark- 
er skin  has  more  melanin.  Only  about 
1/25  of  an  ounce  of  melanin  separates 
the  blackest  human  skin  from  the  skin  of 
an  albino,  which  lacks  pigment  entirely. 
Chemicals  are  already  available  which 
will  inhibit  melanin  production  in  the 
laboratory.  It  is  conceivable  that,  in  time, 
men  may  be  able  to  select  the  shade  of 
skin  they  prefer. 

Human  skin  maintains  its  health  by 
means  of  a  fatty  substance  called  sebum, 
secreted  from  millions  of  glands  located 
near  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  Oozing  to  the 
skin  surface,  sebum  forms  a  protective 
mixture  with  sweat  to  keep  your  skin 
moist  and  pliable.  In  very  cold  weather 
the  sebum  congeals  on  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face and  your  skin  becomes  chapped.  In 
some  people,  overproduction  or  under- 
production of  sebum  causes  excessively 
oily  or  excessively  dry  skin. 

If  you  should  suffer  a  large  burn,  skin 
taken  from  another  person  can  be  help- 
ful in  the  healing  process,  however.  This 
borrowed  skin  survives  only  a  few  weeks- 
hut  that's  long  enough  to  protect  the 
underlving  tissue  from  infection  and  fluid 
loss  during  the  period  of  greatest  danger. 
Skin  can  be  frozen  and  stored,  so  that 
any  hospital  can  maintain  a  skin  bank 
with  a  modest  supply  continuously  on 
hand    for   emergencies. 

On  the  horizon  is  another  exciting  pos- 
sibility. Scientists  at  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center,  both  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  have  re- 
cently learned  to  grow  skin  cells  in  test 
tubes.  Though  still  experimental,  this  of- 
fers hope  for  the  future.  Hospitals  may 
some  day  be  able  to  maintain  "skin 
farms"  where  new  skin  can  be  harvested 
when  needed  for  transplantation  to  ac- 
cident victims.  Then,  while  the  artificially 
cultivated  skin  provides  temporary  cov- 
ering, snippets  of  skin  taken  from  the  vic- 
tim himself  may  he  similarly  planted  in 
the  skin  frame  and  after  sufficient  growth, 
be  transplanted  to  provide  a  permanent 
cover. 
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HUSTLE   INN 

300  So.  Main  Street 

BILL'S  SHELL  SERVICE 

Route   202 
Near  the  High  School 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
I 

|    Doylestown                     Fl  8-9286 

I 

WEISBARD'S  Drug  Store 

Prescription  Drug  Store 
Since  1874 

Main  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Best  Wishes 

from 

BOSTON  SHOE  STORE 

12S.  Main  St. 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

For  Happy   Feet 


+ — 

i 


Courtesy  of 


! ELY'S  CLOTHING  STORE, 


I  N.   MAIN   STREET 

I 

j  DOYLESTOWN,   PENNA. 


+ 


Doylestown  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Assn. 

Insured  Savings  Accounts 
Home  Loans 

17  WEST  COURT  STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,    PA. 

Fl  8-4589 


DAVE'S 

Sporting  Goods  Center 

9  West  Court  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


<&* 


Athletic  Equipment 
Hunting  Supplies 


In  Doylestown's  It's 


Records   -   Record  Players 

Musical  Instruments 

and  Accessories 

Fl    8-2600 

34  S.  Main  Street 


DOYLESTOWN  \ 

SELF-SERVICE  LAUNDRY 

i 

191  S.  Clinton  Street 
i  | 

"Complete 

Laundry 

Service"         j 


HOward  8-7525 


HOward  8-7526 


QUAKER    MAID   Dairy  Products,  Inc. 

For  the  Finest  in    MILK,    CREAM  AND    CHEESE 


220-26  Manton  Street 


Philadelphia  47,  Pa. 


See 

J.  CARROLL  M0LL0Y 

REALTOR 

for 

Real   Estate  and 
Insurance 

Doylestown  Fl  8-355! 


+ . ,_. + 

4 

. ._« .— «— Mfr 

1 

! 

FICKES  DAIRY  BAR 

H.  L  GREEN  &  CO. 

LANDES 

!     ROGER  W.  KRAUT 

Luncheonette 

Everything  for  Home 

Service  Station 

!                 Jeweler 

Hoagies  -  Hamburgers  -  Steak 

or  School  at  Prices 

i 

Cold  Cuts- Eggs -Milk -Butter      j 

You  Can  Afford 

West  State  and  Franklin  Sts. 

!       29-31    WEST   STATE   STREET 

Ice  Cream 

Main  Street        Doylestown 

i 

I „.  ..  „  , 

CHEVRON    PRODUCTS 

j 

i              DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

I 

1 

29  SOUTH   MAIN   STREET 
DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

j. .,_. + 

JAMES  D.  BARRETT 
HARDWARE 

Painis 
Glass 

+ — 

i                                       ! 
i                                       i 
IW.  J.  Nyce's  Shoe  Store! 

I   "The  Home  of  Nice  Footwear"   I 

i                              J 

I                  Careful  Fitting                  j 

Kerschner's  Pharmacy 

Joseph  H.  Kerschner,  Ph.G. 

Corsages                  Cut  Flowers 

SANDY  RIDGE 
j        FLOWER  SHOP 

1     Fl  8-2430                     Fl  8-4169 

Doylestown 
Pennsylvania 

!                                         ! 

I           West  and  State  Streets           i      ! 

I       !   Phone  4666          Doylestown,  Pa. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

1       I                E.   STATE  STREET 

|       i 

1       I            We  Telegraph  Flowers 

i     | 

1 

• 

FUEL   OIL 

1      GAS MOTOR    OIL 

Doylestown  Trust  Co. 

h 

CAMERAS 
and 

DOYLESTOWN 

1  15  W.  Court  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa.                         I 

I 
FILMS   PROCESSED               1 

1 

DELICATESSEN 

Automatic  Delivery 
Metered  Receipts 

"COMPLETE  BANKING  SERVICES"!      |  MILTON    RUTHERFORD    | 

|                   23  W.  State  St.                    \ 

22   N.   MAIN   STREET 

Gwinner's 
Atlantic  Service 

Member  F.D.I.C. 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

i                              i 

t._„ . .._. i 

VAndyke  2-9363 

£8&  i 

PIT- CATCHER  LANES 

&/&&^>            "Where  the 

DAY  or   NIGHT 

Route  202  (Butler  Ave.) 

%gj§r 

N.  West  Street 

CHALFONT,   PA. 
Joe  Astroth 

/W\                 Elite 

Fl  8-2668          Doylestown 

John  Finkheimer 

Bobby  Shantz 

\J)   4^^               Meef 

[ 

MU      STUDENT 

'L            —                                       ■ 

SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE 

Demands 

ACCURATE  INSTRUMENTS 

®|wy     council 

Farms   Levels                Ranges   Poles                Gurley  Transits 

Rods                          Polylog  Slide  Rules                            Tapes 

M\          STORE 

1  J.  H.  WEIL  CO.           1332  Cherry  St. 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa.                             LOcust  7-4900 

^*& 

